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YOUNG COPLEY 


By ALAN BuRROUGHS 
Fogg Museum of Art 


The conditions that govern the development of a good artist are not 
usually matters of fact or record. But in the case of John S. Copley, the 
record is clear. We know that the young artist learned something from 
prints of old pictures, books and correspondence with other painters’, and 
that he was affected by the taste of his patrons who demanded a type of 
work which he himself did not admire — “the common level” of his prac- 
tice, he called it. We know that he “turned to Nature as the fountain 
head of all perfections” and made careful anatomical studies of bones and 
muscles, probably from plates in a book on anatomy, and yet admired 
“eligent” forms, “flowery luxsuriance” and the “picturesk.” We believe 
as a fact that his extraordinary realism had its origin in a natural endow- 
ment of keen vision and a visual, rather than a mental or emotional, ap- 
proach to picturemaking. At the same time, we recognize that his desire 
to succeed did lead him to attempt painting from “fancy,” in spite of his 


1Copley-Pelham Letters, Boston, 1914. The anatomical drawings mentioned later are in the 
sketchbook in the British Museum. 
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acceptance of West’s warning not to do so. Naturally he was influenced 
by the art of his contemporaries and especially eager to be up-to-date in 
matters of taste. Though these facts do not define Copley’s originality, at 
least they circumscribe it. We must look carefully at his early efforts, if 
we are to realize more fully the circumstances which enabled him to become 
this country’s first prominent painter. 

Here in approximate order are the signed examples of Copley’s work 
during its formative stage, coupled with others which for various reasons, 
briefly stated, are pertinent to the discussion despite debatable attributions. 


1. Portrait of Jonathan Mountfort (reproduced, Parker and Wheeler, John Single- 
ton Copley, American Portraits, 1938, Pl. 4). Signed; datable in 1752-4 if the boy is 
represented as about six or eight years old. Simple and somewhat naive modeling of the 
type found in Nathaniel Smibert’s first work (see Art in America, XXXI, 89); more 
realistic than Joseph Badger’s work which it seems to anticipate. No technical examina- 
tion made. 

2. Portrait of a man who can not be John Gould (Fig. 1) and was not painted by 
John Greenwood, as previously supposed (see Burroughs, John Greenwood in America, 
1943, p. 66). Full but elementary modeling achieved in a labored and corrected impasto 
sufficiently similar to that in the signed portrait which follows to warrant inclusion 
here. Remarkably realistic background and carefully worked vest; realistic left hand of 
a type frequently used by Copley (Figs. 3, 4 and 5). “Fat” highlights in cuffs same as 
in signed portrait of Mountfort above. 

3. Portrait of Mrs. Joseph Mann (Fig. 2). Signed and dated 1753 when Copley 
was fifteen or sixteen years old. Pose and costume derived from an old print of the 
type used by Feke for his portrait of Mrs. Bowdoin®. Face modeled in a soft 
impasto and glazed in a manner similar to that employed by Peter Pelham, Copley’s 
stepfather, for the portrait of Mather Byles’. Conventionalized and indecisive treat- 
ment of folds and background; realistic but smoothed-out features. 

4. Portrait of a Baby (reproduced Boston Museum Bulletin, XL, 55). Obviously 
derived from a print of the Kneller period. The conventionalized face is modeled some- 
what like Mrs. Mann’s above, which is to say in a manner derived from Pelham. Attri- 
bution to Copley believable when immaturity of the artist is taken into account. 

5. Mezzotint engraving of Rev. William Welsteed (Parker and Wheeler, pl. 125). 
Fully inscribed and dated 1753. Type of Pelham’s work in this medium but sharper in 
line and more vigorous in character. As realistic as Greenwood’s engraving (Burroughs, 
Greenwood, p. 50). Note that the painting of same subject (Massachusetts Historical 
Society) is different. 

6. Portrait of Joseph Mann (Fig. 3). Signed in block letters (Mrs. Mann’s portrait 
signed in script). Painted in a soft and revised impasto on which thin, precise shadows 


*The spread fingers of the left hand appear also in Greenwood’s portraits of Sarah Kilby, Mrs. 
Henry Bromfield, etc. See Burroughs, Greenwood, pp. 35, 20, 28, 35, 43. A similar design in the 
Boston Museum’s portrait of Catherine Winthrop (not by Smibert). Compare I. Faber’s print of 
Mrs. Winstanley. 

*American Antiquarian Society, Worcester. The surface, repainted in old times, gives little 
indication of the delicacy of the original head, which is exactly the same in shape and character 
as that in Pelham’s mezzotint of 1737. 
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are glazed. Though similar in technique to Mrs. Mann’s portrait, the surface is more 
incisive. Note the awkward but accurate study of the little finger of his left hand and 
the foreshortening of fingers in the right hand. 


7. Portrait of Charles Pelham (Fig. 4), recently attributed to Peter Pelham‘, as 
well as Copley, and tentatively dated in 1744 when the sitter (born 1722) became 
Secretary to the Masonic Lodge. However, facial type same as Mrs. Mann’s and hands 
modeled like Joseph Mann’s. Cleanly painted writing materials done in same way as 
tools in the signed portrait of an Engraver (no. 12 below). Pigment in face applied in 
glazes exceptionally neat for either Pelham or Copley. Since the sitter appears to be 
nearer twenty than thirty years old, and since the lower part of the canvas is more 
realistic than the upper part (arbitrary curtain and chair-back), it is possible that the 
artist had an earlier bust portrait for model. It is odd that the rearing pose of body and 
sharp turn of the head recall Greenwood rather than Pelham, or Copley, whereas the 
technique has nothing to do with Greenwood. If not by Copley, it was undoubtedly 
the model for Copley’s work in this period. 

8. The Gore Children (Parker and Wheeler, Pl. 1). Formal design and artificial 
poses probably derived from old prints’. Robust appearing faces are thinly painted 
with small sharp accents. Freer in brush work than portraits above. 

g. Portrait of Thomas Marshall (Parker and Wheeler, Pl. 6). More realistic than 
Gore Children in spite of odd proportions (compare William Hoare’s portrait of 
Richard Grenville, dated 1760, in the National Portrait Gallery, London). Dark var- 
nish obscures the brushwork except in whites, which are similar to preceding examples. 
No technical examination. 

10. Pen and ink drawing of a Battle Scene (Addison Gallery of American Art, 
Andover). Signed and dated 1754. Freely executed copy or imitation of an old draw- 
ing or print. Costumes are late XVIIth century. 

11. Mars, Venus and Vulcan (Parker and Wheeler, Pl. 5). Said to be signed and 
dated 1754. Derived from contemporary engravings and wholly artificial in the neo- 
classical manner. Now unlocated. 

12. Portrait of an Engraver (Parker and Wheeler, Pl. 4), who is probably not 
Peter Pelham (d. 1751 in old age). Signed and dated 175(5?). Despite damages, 
modeling shows more assurance than in previous portraits. Shadows in face are part of 
basic structure, not superimposed, and facial forms are vigorously drawn in solid pig- 
ment, as in later portraits (no. 14 and Fig. 7). Fragmentary last figure of date prevents 
exact placing of this important work, which seems to establish Copley’s technical 
independence. 

13. Portrait of Lt. Joshua Winslow (Fig. 5). Traditionally attributed to Copley, 
along with a miniature of the head, dated 1755. Similar in construction to the signed 
portraits of the Engraver above and Ann Tyng below. Perhaps influenced by Green- 
wood’s Benjamin Gerrish (see Burroughs, Greenwood, pp. 22, 42, 73), but more realistic 
in handling of shadows and detailed modeling. Note accurate study of the fingers. 

14. Portrait of Ann Tyng (Parker and Wheeler, Pl. 8). Signed and dated 1756. 
Strong, clearly constructed head; figure derived from current British prints and painted 


“Parker and Wheeler, p. 255, quoting Anne Allison whose researches on Pelham are not yet 
published. J. H. Morgan (Copley, the Walpole Society, 1939, p. 11) has never doubted the attribu- 
tion to Copley. 

®See the much earlier and very primitive portraits of the Darnall Children (Maryland Historical 
Society), by J. E. Kiihn. 
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earlier or later than the head in a heavier and more mechanical way. Shepherdess acces- 
sories as in Blackburn’s Mrs. Deering (Metropolitan Museum, New York). 


15. Portrait of Jane Brown (Cover). Signed and dated 1756. Entirely executed in 
a smooth, heavy and artificial way, except for dainty lace and bow knots. Costume and 
construction of features perhaps imitated from a print after Thomas Hudson (see 
especially his portrait of Mrs. Beaumont, sold in New York some years ago). Not as 
realistic as Nathaniel Smibert’s similarly posed portrait of Dorothy Wendell (Art in 
America, XXXI, 90), dated the year before. 


16. Portrait of William Brattle (Parker and Wheeler, Pl. 10). Signed and dated 
1756 (third painting dated in this year). Although posed like Winslow, above, Brattle 
is modeled in radically different manner. Delicately glazed features lack realistic 
shadows. Flatly toned uniform lacks substance. Soft, delicate hands and texture of 
flesh suggest influence of Blackburn (see portrait of Joseph Dwight, Berkshire Museum, 
Pittsfield). 


17. Mrs. Daniel Rea and Daughter (Fig. 6). Said to have been formerly signed and 
dated 1757 (baby Elizabeth was born 1756). Firm, rich modeling of flesh, as in 
portraits of the Engraver, Lt. Winslow and Ann Tyng. The over-simplified gown was 
added on top of a realistic dress with shawl collar; pearls in the hair replace house cap 
of current type’. Semi-naked child suggests dim reflection of neo-classic arrangement 
(Lady as Venus with Amor). 


Although Copley still was to develop and still faced a struggle with his 
materials, which is evident in a group of portraits dating from about 1760 
— when he loaded on the pigment in large coarse strokes’ — it is not 
necessary to extend the list of youthful works beyond the portrait of 
Mrs. Rea and her Daughter. By then he had established his ability to com- 
bine conventional forms with acute observation of details and to compro- 
mise admirably between strength and elegance. His skill was being recog- 
nized from Boston to Halifax. 

Reviewing the paintings here listed, we note that the male portraits are 
predominantly realistic, whereas the portraits of women are more or less 
conventionalized. The development in this direction is not altogether con- 
sistent. If the portraits which are technically least skillful are correctly 
placed at the beginning of Copley’s career, they indicate a primary concern 
for character and exactness of detail, naively drawn but sharply visualized. 
A definite and winsome personality emerges from the comparatively indefi- 
nite and cautious modeling of the boy (no. 1). A particular view — per- 
haps the home of Isaac Greenwood with Christ Church in the background 
—and a particularly handsome embroidered vest appear in the man’s por- 

*As in Copley’s portraits of Mrs. Otis, Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. Warren (Parker and Wheeler, Pls. 


19, 38 and 42). 


"The Royall Sisters, Elizabeth and Griselda Oliver, Nathaniel Appleton, Benjamin Hallowell, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Otis, Edward Holyoke, Mr. and Mrs. John Barrett, Dorothy Forbes, John 
Bours, Mrs. Hill, etc. (Parker and Wheeler, passim). 
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trait (Fig. 1) along with a careful study of a-hand holding a letter. A sim- 
ilar preoccupation and care for exactness of detail appear in the face and 
hands of Joseph Mann (Fig. 3), the engraving of Welsteed (no. 5), the 
lower part of Charles Pelham’s portrait (Fig. 4), the face and hands of 
Thomas Marshall (no. 9), the entire figure of Lt. Winslow (Fig. 5) and 
the still-life details in the portrait of the Engraver (no. 12). Nevertheless 
the backgrounds in all but one of these portraits, far from being realistic, 
consist of vague cliff forms, trees and curtains in the conventional style. 

The situation is summarized by. a comparison of the painting of Mrs. 
Mann (Fig. 2) and the engraving of Welsteed (no. 5), both signed when 
the artist was fifteen or sixteen years old. The engraving reveals a draughts- 
man with a precocious sense of character, who rode confidently over little 
difficulties, such as inequality in the size and shape of the eyes. The paint- 
ing of Mrs. Mann suggests an art student attempting a genteel and flat- 
tering effect. That he did not succeed in prettifying the lady is an impor- 
tant aspect of his point of view. For all the Kneller-like folds and curls, 
the pearls, aristocratic hands,’ large eyes and suggestion of “make-up” 
on the lips, the effect is not pretty; the Hogarthian nose with its wide bridge 
saves the day for reality; the emphatic shape of this single feature redeems 
a formularized design. The faces of the Engraver (no. 12) and of Charles 
Pelham (Fig. 4) appear to be more successful expressions of an ideal type; 
but the genteel element is less evident in the masculine portraits, largely 
because of the vivid transcription of still-life details. It was not until 1756 
that he succeeded in making a truly artificial portrait (cover); and by then 
he could use his brushes, when he wanted to do so, in a manner as firm and 
direct as that with which he handled the engraver’s scraper, and with the 
same factual purpose. 

Copley’s search for a style seems to have delayed his development as a 
realist. When he complained in one of his later letters that no portrait 
‘““worthy to be called a Picture” had been brought into Boston within his 
memory, he said in effect that he lacked examples of good painting to guide 
- him — good painting being in his mind a vaguely understood blend of the 
old masters, Joshua Reynolds and Benjamin West, which blend has been 
aptly called the London Fashion.’ Other letters refer to the same lack: 
‘There is no examples of Art, except what is to be met with in a few prints 
indifferently executed, from which it is not possible to learn much.” What 
he learned from prints was of course not a manner of painting. It was a 


*John Hill Morgan, of. cit., p. 12. 
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linear pattern for designs, folds, and accessories. From the latest prints he 
took the subject of Mars, Venus and Vulcan, the shepherdess accessories 
of Ann Tyng’s portrait, and the mincing expression of Jane Brown (nos. 
11, 14, and cover). He was guessing at the British style — “that bold free 
and graceful stile of painting that will, if ever, come much slower from the 
mere dictates of Nature which has hitherto been my only instructor.” 

The contrast between the “mere dictates of Nature” and “Nature as the 
fountain head of all perfections,” previously quoted, is the basic conflict in 
Copley’s development. It is revealed in the astonishing contrast between 
the first and the final versions of Mrs. Rea’s portrait (Fig. 6) which was 
altered by the artist himself. Fundamentally realistic and characteristic of 
Copley’s keen, impersonal eye for tell-tale details, the hidden portrait (see 
the shadowgraph reproduced in the Boston Museum Bulletin, XL, p. 57) 
was refinished as a formal and “fancy” one, and the housedress changed to 
a pseudo-classic gown. The purpose must have been to elevate the sitter’s 
social tone. Whether the change was ordered by the sitter or came only 
from Copley’s desire to “rise above the common level of his practice,” the 
final effect is even more artificial than that in the pose and dress of Ann 
Tyng (no. 14), where fashion-plate accessories make an innocuous setting 
for a determined visage. Mrs. Rea appears to be uncomfortable in her stage 
attire; she wants to take down her coiffure, decorated with pearls, and to 
get back into her modest bonnet and shawl. | 

Among the early portraits only that of Lt. Winslow (Fig. 5) is a com- 
plete fusion of “graceful stile” and strong character, in the sense that the 
formality of pose and background are activated and dominated by the vivid- 
ness of every detail of the young officer’s appearance. Both the subject and 
the artist were aggressively self-confident. The finest efforts of Feke and 
Greenwood in this kind of portraiture® lack the clarity and vitality of this 
work. Here, probably at the age of about eighteen, Copley, it seems, and 
no other painter, asserted the prodigious skill and the chief attributes which 
characterize his later contribution to Colonial painting. 

But he was still uncertain of his goal, if indeed he was ever fixed for long 
in a single direction. His character, decisive as it is in the handling of some 
subjects, is known to have been unusually open to suggestion, not only in 
such matters as the design of his house (about which he repeatedly wrote 
his half-brother from New York), but in taking advice from painters. His 
eye and his mind continually struggled together. Consider the similarly- 


*Feke’s Richard Saltonstall (Mrs. Saltonstall, Boston) for example, and Greenwood’s Benjamin 
Gerrish (Essex Institute, Salem). 
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posed portraits of Winslow (Fig. 5) and Brattle (no. 16). Were it not 
for the signature on the latter, and a good history, there would be little 
evidence to support the attribution to Copley. Instead of bold character, 
teal light, sharp form and integrated design, we find soft, dull, dittused 
and static characteristics. Instead of subtle management of a strong color 
scheme, we see flat handling, as if the entire surface had been fogged. The 
probable truth is that Copley sought a diffused surface effect and aimed at 
subtlety when he painted Brattle. It has been frequently suggested that 
Blackburn’s delicate modeling and soft textures influenced Copley; and 
certainly one would have to suppose some such outside force in order to 
explain the discrepancy between this and the other portraits signed by 
Copley in the same year. Whatever the reason, Copley used a glazing 
technique to model Brattle’s head in a manner less substantial than that 
previously employed. His capacity for absorbing technical ideas, as well as 
fashionable tastes, is well illustrated in the three signed portraits of 1'756. 

Considering all the paintings here listed, we do not wonder at the dis 
cussion they have raised. Only as the record of the struggles of a self- 
taught artist, who had Pelham’s work before him, and who tried to trans- 
fer the draughtsmanship, learned from prints and books, into terms of pig- 
ment, do they fall into some kind of line. The different methods of apply- 
ing paint — first the rather diffused method of his stepfather, then a more 
graphic style in which the strokes are direct indications of the forms — can 
be linked only in an imaginative way. But it is certain that the young 
Copley imitated various types of figures and fancy dress, seeking to com- 
bine acquired tastes with what his eyes informed him about exact appear- 
ances. And it is likely that he imitated various types of technique to the 
same extent. The most cogent reason for believing that Copley painted in 
such diverse manners is that we recognize in all these portraits the double 
aspect of his future triumphs — the natural realism and deliberate affecta- 
tion which fused occasionally, so that bold facts blend with florid tastes in 
an easy-going way. There is no precedent for the combination outside the 
works here considered, which, it must be emphasized, are datable before the 


year of Copley’s majority. 
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TILMAN RIEMENSCHNEIDER’S MONUMENTS OF 
HEINRICH AND ELISABETH STIEBER 


By Justus Brier 
Louisville, Kentucky 


I 


The fame of Tilman Riemenschneider as one of the greatest sculptors of 
the late Gothic age rested even in his lifetime to a great extent on his sepul- 
chral monuments. Johann Reinhard’s chronicle mentions Riemenschneider 
as an illustrious master whom the Bishop Lorenz von Bibra had carve a 
lordly stone monument and who also made Bishop Rudolph’s monument.’ 
Yet the known list of Riemenschneider’s monuments’ is not a large one 
and especially rare among them are monuments representing women. It is 
therefore satisfying to be able to add to this list two hitherto unknown 
monuments of a Franconian knight, Heinrich Stieber von Buttenheim, and 
his wife, Elisabeth (Figs. 1-3). 

The monument of the noblewoman, Elisabeth Stieber von Buttenheim 
(Figs. 2 and 3) may be considered first since it appears to be one of Rie- 
menschneider’s most beautiful works in stone, comparable in its quality to 
a work of such rank as the figure of St. Cunegund on the lid of the tomb- 
chest of Emperor Henry II and Cunegund in the cathedral in Bamberg 
(Fig. 4). 

Elisabeth Stieber von Buttenheim died on August 30, 1507, according 
to the inscription of the monument: Anno domini MCCCCC und im sy- 
bende am montag nach Augustini [starb} die erber tugenthaffd fraw Elic- 
zabet Stiberin, geporn von Grunbach.* (Anno domini 1500 and in the 
seventh year on Monday after St. Augustin’s day died the honorable and 
virtuous lady Eliczabet Stiber, née von Grunbach.) Three weeks later her 
husband followed her in death. Both are buried in the parish church at 
Buttenheim. As the identity of the design of their sandstone monuments 
proves, both their monuments were furnished by the workshop of Tilman 
Riemenschneider in Wirzburg, but with the distinction that Elisabeth 
Stieber’s monument shows Riemenschneider’s own hand, whereas the mon- 


*Published in J. P. Ludewig, Geschicht-Schreiber von dem Bischoffthum Wirtzburg, Frankfurt, 
1713, p. 867 f. The mentioned monuments are illustrated in J. Bier, Tilmann Riemenschneider Die 
friihen Werke, Wirzburg, 1925, pl. 53 f. 

"In Thieme-Becker, Kiinstler-Lexikon (Bier). 

*The place on the slab which must have borne the word starb is smeared over with mortar, 
Grumbach is wrongly spelled Grunbach and Elizabeth Stiber’s family name is given in the 
feminine form Stiberin. 
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ument of Heinrich Stieber rates as a work executed under his supervision 
by an assistant (cf. Figs. 1 and 2). Up to the present the two monuments 
have remained completely unnoticed in the literature on Riemenschneider. 
The only reference which drew our attention to them is to be found in a 
description of the village of Buttenheim.* That a work by a master as 
famous as Riemenschneider could stay hidden so long is not so remarkable 
as it seems: Buttenheim is located in Upper Franconia, in a district very 
rich in art monuments, yet not included in the still incomplete Bavarian 
inventory; moreover, it lies off the main roads, and although near to Bam- 
berg, it is far away from Wiirzburg, Riemenschneider’s center of activity. 

The two monuments are placed at opposite walls of the tower chapel. 
They were intended to be standing wall monuments and did not serve orig- 
inally as horizontal slabs over the actual tombs as did the effigies of canons 
in the cathedral of Wurzburg which were only later lifted and put up on 
the walls. Horizontal memorial slabs, destroyed in 1754 when the church 
was rebuilt®, were placed on the floor over the actual graves in front of the 
Heinrich and Elisabeth Stieber monuments. 

Of the two wall monuments, the one of Elisabeth is smaller than that of 
her husband; this difference in size had a precedent in the monuments of 
Heinrich Stieber’s parents, Albrecht the elder and Anna, in the same chapel 
at Buttenheim.’ Elisabeth’s monument is let into the wall underneath the 
only window of the chapel, but observation shows that it was intended for 
light descending from top left. At the present place it receives light from 
the right where the tower chapel opens towards the well-lighted nave.* 

Besides corrosion at the pedestal and a thick coat of stone-colored oil 
paint, the monument has suffered other damage: Elisabeth’s nose is beaten 
off and the fingers of her left hand are injured. The damage was probably 
caused by the exposure of the monuments in the open on the wall of the 


“Cf. K. Sitzmann, “Buttenheim”, Bayerland, XXV (1913), 497-99, where the monuments are 
attributed to Riemenschneider’s workshop. Idem, Forchhetms Kirchen, Forchheim, 1922, p. 22, 
idem, “Ueber Bamberger spatgotische Plastik,” Bayerland, XXXVI (1925), 621, contain references 
to the before listed article. Sitzmann uses the older form of the name of this noble family Stiebar — 
whereas the present writer will adhere to the more recent form, Stieber, found on Heinrich 
Stieber’s monument. The inscription on Elisabeth’s monument, like other contemporary documents 
(see notes 14 and 21), uses the more recent form too, but with omission of the e after i, which 
only indicates the lengthening of the preceding vowel-sound. 

°Cf. Kunstdenkmdler des Kénigreichs Bayern, III Kreis Unterfranken, Heft XII Stadt 
Wiirzburg (edited by F. Mader), Munich, 1915. 

*According to the Rev. Father Rieth in Buttenheim, who drew from a source we were not able 
to consult, a booklet by the parish priest Grandinger, Buttenheim, p. 59. 

"The monument of Elisabeth Stieber is 219 x 87cm, the monument of Heinrich Stieber 245 x 100 
cm, the monuments of the latter’s parents measure 198 x 88cm (monument of Anna Stieber) and 
230 x 100cm (monument of Albrecht Stieber the elder). 


*As the here published photographs show. 
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churchyard for nearly eighty years. As monuments for the knightly family 
possessing the lordship over the village of Buttenheim, they were originally 
placed in the interior of the church where nobles were customarily buried. 
In 1757, when the church was rebuilt’, the crypts were leveled to the 
ground, since the Stieber von Buttenheim family had become extinct and 
the other Stiebers who had their own crypt in Pretzfeld had no objections. 
The memorial slabs taken from the floors were employed in the new build- 
ing, and from one was cut the cross on the top of the facade. Only the 
wall monuments were saved, but removed to the outside. In 1835, in the 
Romantic period with its renewed esteem for medieval art, the monuments 
were brought back into the church, where they were put up in the tower- 
chapel, the last remains of the medieval structure.” 

That the commission for the monuments of Heinrich and Elisabeth Stie- 
ber was given to a Wiirzburg workshop can be explained by the fact that 
Elisabeth Stieber came from Lower Franconia as a member of the noble 
family von Grumbach. She was a daughter of the knight Eberhard von 
Grumbach at Rimpar** whose sepulchral monument, produced after the 
knight’s death in 1487, is too attributed to Tilman Riemenschneider.” 
The impulse to give the commission to Riemenschneider may therefore have 
come from the Grumbach side, yet the order for the two monuments was 
probably given by Wenzel Stieber von Buttenheim, the son of Heinrich 
and Elisabeth Stieber.** Wenzel’s decision may have also been influenced 
from the Stieber side. Georg Stieber, who had been deacon of the cathedral 

*Concerring the rebuilding, 1754-1770, cf. J. B. Deuber, Geschichte der Pfarreien Seuszling ... 


und Buttenheim, Forchheim, 1872, passim. 


*Grandinger, /oc. cit. 

“J. B. Biedermann, Geschlechts-Register der ... Ritterschaft Landes zu Francken Liblichen 
Orts Steigerwald, Nuremberg, 1747, CCXIX, mentions among the children of Eberhard von Grum- 
bach (whose death he puts erroneously in 1484 instead in 1487—cf. Bier, op. cit., p. 60, n. 4—) 
a daughter Elisabeth, yet in CCXV he erroneously names an Anna von Grumbach as wife of 
Heinrich Stieber. That Elisabeth Stieber was the daughter of Eberhard von Grumbach is proved 
by the identity of the four escutcheons on her monument and on the monument of Conrad von 
Grumbach zu Rimpar, son of Eberhard (L. Bruhns, Grabplastik d. e. Bistums Wiirzburg, 1480- 
1510, Leipzig, 1912, Fig. 27). These escutcheons represent: At the upper left Grumbach (father) ; 
at the upper right Zollner von der Hallburg (mother); at the lower left Riid von Collenberg 
(grandmother on the father’s side) ; at the lower right Thiingen (grandmother on the mother’s 
side). According to escutcheons and inscription of the monument, the assertion of Biedermann, 
Geschlechts-Register der ... Ritterschaft Landes zu Francken Léblichen Orts Gebiirg, Bamberg, 
1747, CCXXIII, that Elisabeth von Grumbach was the daughter of Andreas von Grumbach 
zu Estenfelden and had died on August 7, 1508, is erroneous, just as the assertions based thereon 
by Sitzmann, Joc. cit. 

“First by C. Becker, Riemenschneider, Leipzig, 1849, p. 5. Cf. Bier, op. cit., pp. 60-64. H. 
Schrade, Tilman Riemenschneider, Heidelberg, 1927, I, 54, refuses the attribution on account of 
the expression of the face, though this is much restored. 

®The monument of Wenzel (d. 1514) is also in the church of Buttenheim (reproduced in 
Bayerland, XXV, p. 499). It too belongs to the school of Lower Franconia, as evident when com- 
pared to the monument of Christoffel von Carspach (d. 1514) in the cloisters of the convent 
Himmelspforten, a raw shoot of the Riemenschneider school (Bruhns, of. cit., Fig. 20). 
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at Bamberg since 1505 and had been canon there since 1484", probably 
knew Riemenschneider personally. He was responsible for the delivery of 
the tomb-chest of the imperial couple, Sts. Henry and Cunegund, which in 
1499 his predecessor in office, Karl von Seckendorf, had ordered from Rie- 
menschneider for this cathedral.* This tomb-chest was still in progress 
when the Stieber monuments were ordered, and was not completed until 
1513, when Georg Stieber participated in the consecration festivities.’® 

In contrast to the monument of her husband, which is a good workshop 
piece but nothing more, the monument of Elisabeth Stieber appears to be 
a work the master himself attended to. The architectural framework into 
which the figures are set is, as already noted, the same in both monuments. 
A pedestal, the front of which projects in planes like the point of a star — 
a peculiar shape found in a number of monuments turned out by the Rie- 
menschneider workshop** — exhibits as its only decoration a pair of blind 
niches partially covered over with a pair of escutcheons; the pedestal sup- 
ports the plain rectangular slab, in front of which are put a pair of slender 
bare saplings, with alternating closely-cut limbs, serving as bearers of an- 
other pair of escutcheons, and as a demarcation between the central part 
of the slab, reserved for the figure, and the lateral spaces left for the inscrip- 
tion. This inscription continues only around three sides of the slab, ascend- 
ing to the left and descending to the right. Two words across the top of 
the figure connect these two vertical bands of lettering. The four escutch- 
eons placed in the corners of the monument produce the effect of being 
hung up, owing to their leaning towards the center and their being put in 
front of the stems and niches. This unarchitectural naturalism is in agree- 
ment with the choice of stems as dividing members. The impulse for this 
evidently came from an older Buttenheim monument, the one already men- 
tioned of Albrecht Stieber the elder, father of Heinrich Stieber, which 
shows the same sub-division by knotty stems (Fig. 5). 

Elisabeth Stieber is not accompanied by the usual animal, whereas her 
husband appears standing on a dog. Riemenschneider had also placed 
women in sepulchral monuments on animals, as the Empress Cunegund who 
stands on a lion (Fig. 4), or the Countess Dorothea von Wertheim who 

“Bamberg State Archives: Rep. B86, No. 2, Fol. 2b and Rep. B21, No. 53, Fol. 442b (accord- 


ing to Dr. Joh. Kist). 
*Bamberg State Archives: Hofkammerzahlamtsrechnung, 1499-1500, Fol. 62 v. 
*Bamberg State Archives: Rep. 36, No. 323. 
"Cf, the monuments of Dorothea von Wertheim (reproduced by Bier, Tilmann Riemenschnet- 


der Die reifen Werke, Augsburg, 1930, p. 122, and pl. 128) and of Johannes von Bibra (repro- 
duced by Bruhns, of. cif., Fig. 19). The latter one is a copy of the Heinrich Stieber monument. 
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kneels on one.** Had Riemenschneider become more sensitive to the anom- 
aly of balancing a standing or kneeling figure on the back of a dog or a 
lion in an otherwise naturalistic efigy? But why did he let his workshop 
continue the older practice in the monument of Heinrich Stieber, when 
already in the Scherenberg monument he had put the lions beside the 
bishop instead of underneath his feet as they appear in older bishops’ monu- 
ments of the Wurzburg cathedral?" He also removed the stiffness of 
bearing frequent in such frontal figures — as apparent for instance in the 
older monument of Anna Stieber at Buttenheim.”” He accomplished this 
by shifting Elisabeth’s weight to her right leg so that her left foot might 
come forward and her bent left knee might be noticed underneath her 
flowing dress, and by the gentle undulation of her figure which results 
from this and moves the main part of her body slightly off center so that 
it has to be balanced by the veil and the train of her dress. 

Elisabeth Stieber stands before us as such a noblewoman may actually 
have appeared praying in church. Her slender hands holding the rosary 
folded in a gesture as elegant as it is intense in its expression of devotion, 
she turns her youthful face slightly aside. Her large, almond-shaped eyes 
have an introspective look; an earnest, concentrated expression tightens her 
soft features. The representation of the inner exaltation of a soul in com- 
munion with God rather than a true-to-life portrait seems to have been 
Riemenschneider’s intention. The monument shows the deceased as a young 
woman in spite of the fact that she was at least forty at the time of her 
death. This age is proved by a legal document, according to which she 
appears already in 1488 as the wife of Heinrich Stieber.” Riemenschneider 
therefore does not give us a true portrait but an ideal picture of a noble- 
woman. In this he may have been guided by his concept of the patroness 
of all the namesakes of Elisabeth, St. Elisabeth of Thuringia, in whose 
image the nobility of the highborn joins the humble kindness of Christian 
charity. 

Riemenschneider clothes Elisabeth Stieber with such simple distinction 
that even her raiment seems to indicate character. She wears an unorna- 
mented dress, corresponding to the fashion of the day, tightly fitting around 
the breast yet full in sleeves and around the hips so that a rich display of 
folds is produced. The dress is gathered up on one side — part of it is held 


*Reproduced by Bier, of. cit., 1930, pl. 128. 
Compare Bier, of. cit., 1925, pl. 53, with the reproductions ibid., pp. 82 f. 


*Reproduced by Sitzmann, Joc. cit., p. 497. 
*Specified by J. Looshorn, Geschichte des Bistums Bamberg, IV, Munich and Bamberg, 1900, 


Pp. 396. 
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fast under her right lower arm — so that a piece of the undergarment is 
seen wrinkled as it comes in contact with the ground while on the other 
side the hem of the skirt trimmed with a ribbon trails over the edge of the 
pedestal. Her oval face is enclosed by the curve of the plain, gourd-like 
cap, from which a long veil, the Sendelbinde, hangs down billowing out 
below the left arm. A tightly fitting circular shoulder cape covering the 
neckline of the dress envelops shoulders and neck and is held together at 
the throat with a small decorative button. 

The reserve which the figure displays in expression and bearing, just as 
in the dress, corresponds to the economy of artistic means as already shown 
in the kind of frame in which the figure is set. The stems put in front of 
the vertical stone slab are, with the escutcheons they bear, the only decora- 
tion of the background; they detach the figure from the slab and empha- 
size by their straight vertical lines the slight swing of the figure. And just 
as in the case of frame and figure, the motives of the drapery rest on con- 
trasts within themselves for their effect. The waving veil, the only vigor- 
ous, even gay note in the whole, makes more effective the still and grave 
bearing of the figure to which the main drapery motive, the long trailing 
diagonal fold, is subordinated. 

The stillness and inner restraint of the Elisabeth Stieber monument is 
found very similarly in Riemenschneider’s figures for the high altar of the 
Wirzburg cathedral, created at the same time.” Even the contrast between 
a quiet but inwardly tense bearing and single motives of a freer, looser 
kind, like the waving veil, occurs again with the figure of the Saviour and 
the group of three busts from this altar. In the former the waving end of 
the cloak, and in the latter the sudary of St. Kilian serve as very similar 
contrasting motives. The Elisabeth Stieber monument also corresponds 
with the sculptures from the cathedral’s high altar in the composition 
of all the forms in planes, an arrangement that still does not cause the 
figure to lose too much of its special effect. In the retable of the altar of 
the Holy Blood, and even in the period of the Creglingen retable, Riemen- 
schneider had tried to increase the spatial effect by motives leading into 
depth. One may therefore compare the veil of the Virgin in the Annun- 
ciation of the Holy Blood retable* and the ascending Virgin in the Creg- 
lingen retable, as well as the vestments of the angels there.** Now he sub- 
mits to a flatter arrangement of form but attains spatial reality in the fig- 

*Reproduced in Bier, of. cit., 1930, pls. 116-122. 


*Reproduced ibid., pl. 84. 
“Reproduced ibid., pl. 91. 
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ures by the very clearness of the arrangement, together with few but effec- 
tive overlappings. The figure of St. Cunegund from the lid of the Bamberg 
imperial tomb (Fig. 4) has to be compared with the figure of Elisabeth 
Stieber in order that the change may be felt which in less than a decade 
Riemenschneider had effected in his perception of form: The figure of 
Cunegund does not stand out from the background through its contour; 
form twists with form as in the Scherenberg monument or in the Holy 
Blood retable, while the figure of Elisabeth Stieber shows that new clear- 
ness and translucency in the arrangement of form which first confronted 
us in the Calvary relief of the Holy Blood retable and in the Virgin from 
the Annunciation of the same altar,” and among the sepulchral monu- 
ments first in the figures of Konrad von Schaumberg*® and of Dorothea von 
Wertheim.” 


II 


Riemenschneider had executed the monument of Elisabeth Stieber with 
his own hand; on the far bigger monument of Heinrich Stieber (Fig. 1) 
he evidently limited himself to the design and supervision of the work, 
leaving the rest to an assistant.** Was it because the monument of a noble 
woman offered greater opportunities for variation than the monument of 
a knight, with its “pitiful dependence of the sculptor on the armourer” — 
to quote Georg Dehio — or was it because the theme seemed to him to be 
exhausted after he had given it his best in the monument of Konrad von 
Schaumberg” which he could hardly hope to surpass? 

Heinrich Stieber of Buttenheim, counsellor of the prince-bishop of Bam- 
berg and district judge at Forchheim had died on September 21, 1507, 
according to the inscription of his monument: Anno domini MCCCCCVII 
am tag sant Mathei starb der gestreng und erenvest her Heinrich Stieber 
zu Buttenheim, counsellor, at this time judge at Forchheim.) This monu- 
on the day of St. Mathew died the dread and honorable sir Heinrich Stieber 
zu Buttenheim, counsellor, at the time judge at Forchheim.) This monu- 
ment was evidently ordered at the same time as the monument of his wife, 
who had died so shortly before. Its general arrangement is completely 
identical with this smaller monument. The shape of the pedestal, the form 

*Reproduced in Bier, of. cit., 1930, pls. 81, 84. 


*Reproduced in Bier, of. cit., 1925, p. 88, and pls. 62 f. For its date cf. Bier, of. cit., 1930, p. 32. 


“Reproduced in Bier, of. cit., 1930, pl. 128. 
*The monument, 245 x 100 cm., is injured by a coat of grey-brown oil paint, further by partial 
destruction of the stone surface, the extent of which is evident in our reproduction. 


*Bier, op. cit., 1925, pl. 62-63. 
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of the blind niches, the stems in front of the slab, the way the escutcheons 
are arranged,” the limitation of the inscription to three sides of the slab, 
all that coincides, though less feeling is evident in details: in the relation 
of the pedestal to the slab, in the greater stoutness of the stems, in the 
addition of a pair of framing lines to the inscription, which break up the 
unity of the slab as preserved at Elisabeth’s monument. 

The placement of the figure is the customary one. The knight is not 
standing directly on the pedestal as is his wife, but on a dog, as Eberhard 
von Grumbach and Konrad von Schaumberg stand on their lions.** This 
dog turns his head around, like the lions of the imperial tomb in Bamberg 
(Fig. 4) and of the Dorothea von Wertheim monument,” and it puts its 
claws around one of the escutcheons in a way very similar to that of the 
small dog-like lion of Eberhard von Grumbach. The knight’s armor follows 
the new fashion — the blunter and rounder manner of the first years of the 
sixteenth century, and his figure also seems to correct the Gothic undula- 
tion of the Schaumberg figure according to the aims of the new style: It 
is more erect, straighter in its bearing, less outspoken in the contrasting 
movement of the arms. 

For details of the armor, as well as for the way the self-assured, slender 
figure is turned slightly towards the right, Riemenschneider evidently had 
given to his assistant as a sample the just published Durer engraving St. 
George on Foot. Durer prints were used as samples in Riemenschneider’s 
workshop more than once, as is proved by the colonel in the Dettwang 
Crucifixion, copied from Direr’s engraving, The Turkish Family, and two 
of the reliefs of the Gerolzhofen retable, The Beheading of St. John the 
Baptist and The Head of St. John brought to Herod, based on Diirer wood- 
cuts of 1510 and 1511. Hence Heinrich Stieber wears a suit of armor 
similar to that of Durer’s St. George in almost all details. One may argue 
that the armor could have been copied from an original suit of armor, 
since it departs in some small details from the armor of Diirer’s St. George. 
But it is not only the armor which points to the Durer print. The way 
the face is framed by the protecting chain mail tippet, the whiskers and 
the hair-net reminds one of Diirer, too, and so does the helmet with its 
flowing tuft of feathers, placed on the ground to the right of the knight’s 
feet — both motives new in sepulchral sculpture. 


The escutcheons represent: Above to the left Stieber (father) ; above to the right Seckendorf 
(mother) ; below to the left Egloffstein (grandmother from father’s side); below to the right 
Wilhelmsdorf (grandmother from mother’s side). J. B. Biedermann, Geschlechts-Register ... 
Gebiirg, Bamberg, 1747, CCXXXIII, is mistaken in listing Susanna von Redwitz as Heinrich 
Stieber’s grandmother from his father’s side. 

"Bier, op. cit., 1925, pl. 63-66. ™Bier, op. cit., 1930, pl. 128. 
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The face itself, in spite of its Diirer-like framing, is late Gothic, totally 
‘Riemenschneider in type. In its somewhat soft forms it reminds us of 
heads like the one of St. Philip from Our Lady’s chapel in Wurzburg. 
The expression seems akin to that of Konrad von Schaumberg. But if 
there emanates from Schaumberg’s features a mood of abandonment of 
earthly things and the purity of a tested heart, Heinrich Stieber remains 
bound far more to earthly vanity. The sorrowful expression of the face 
and the turning aside of the head appear to be nothing but fashionable 
bearing, if contrasted with the straightforward carriage of the head and 
the melancholy, thoughtful stare of Schaumberg. The whole figure of 
Heinrich Stieber compared with that of Konrad von Schaumberg exhibits 
its nobility with a bit too much self-assurance. Heinrich Stieber appears 
to be wholly a representative of his class, a dignified nobleman in his 
armor and nothing more. 

The figure of Elisabeth Stieber, which as a work of Riemenschneider’s 
own hand reaches the same naturalness and depth of expression as the 
Schaumberg, proves that this inferiority of the Heinrich Stieber monw . 
ment in contrast to the Schaumberg monument is caused by an assistant’s 
hand and not by a decline in Riemenschneider’s own work. 


SOME BRONZE STATUETTES FROM 


GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT 
THEIR TECHNIQUE AND STYLE 


By Dorotuy Kent Hitt 
Walters Art Gallery 


Living in a mechanical age, we moderns admire handicraft. We love to 
imagine the good old days when every craftsman made every task a labor. 
of love. This admiration sometimes makes us attribute to workmen of 
former civilizations a romantic stupidity and an unwillingness to make 
things easy for themselves which is not substantiated by any facts and 
which they would have despised heartily. We envisage the Greek as an 
individualist, reminding ourselves that duplication was almost unknown 
in Greek work and that in Greece every workman was so much an artist 
that the rich Greek vocabulary knew no distinction between art and craft. 
Perhaps we stretch our imagination to envisage the Roman as the same. 
Pleasant though these generalities are, we should not let them blind us 
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to exceptional instances of commercial production which are of the greatest 
interest. | 

Then, too, we admire the antique for certain qualities — such as restraint, 
dignity, perfect proportion, idealism. So great is our admiration of these 
qualities that we tend to set them up as a standard for judging the authen- 
ticity of a supposedly ancient work. It is a shock to us when some ancient 
work falls short of, or at least departs from, this standard. Yet stylistic 
as well as technical exceptions must be recognized if we are to be thor- 
oughly honest in our view of Classical civilization. I propose here to dis- 
cuss some small bronzes which seem to have been made by methods of 
mass production and which lack altogether the “Classical” feeling. 

Ever since 1870 when terra cotta statuettes were discovered at Tanagra 
we have known that the Greeks used partial moulds in their construction. 
The evidence was unmistakable, and threefold. First, one found the par- 
tial moulds. Second, one saw on the statuettes raised ridges where the 
moulded sections had joined. And third, one saw in their style and com- 
position evidence of random choosing and setting of parts, not always 
tasteful. The same evidence — moulds, lines, style — is to be found again 
for some bronzes. 

Reduplicative processes, known to have been general for the manufac- 
ture of terra cottas, have also long been recognized for certain classes of 
ancient bronzes. First, Pernice, studying the handles and attachments so 
often repeated on Greek, Roman and Etruscan bronze vessels, came to the 
conclusion that although each was cast from an individual wax model, 
hand worked, some bore evidence of a mould’s impressing the decorative 
features. The earliest examples of this technique were the cast feet of 
some fourth-century Praenestine cistae.’ Pernice connected the moulds 
whose existence he thus deduced with actual plaster moulds of Hellenistic 
times found in Egypt, and almost simultaneously Edgar recognized these 
as equipment for the reproduction of statuettes.’ 

The reduplicative process was discovered for Egyptian bronze statuettes 
by Roeder.’ For the foregone conclusion that some such process must have 
been used to produce the familiar multitudes of Egyptian gods and god- 


1B. Pernice, Jahreshefte des isterreichischen archdologischen Institutes, VII (1904), 154-197. 


*Edgar, Greek Moulds (Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du Caire, 
VIII) (1904), pp. vt ff; see also Jahreshefte Ost. Arch. Inst. IX (1906), 27-32, and Archdologischer 
Anzeiger (1907), cols. 359 ff. 

5G. Roeder, Zeitschrift fiir aegyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, LXIX (1933), 45-67; 
Jahrbuch des deutschen archdologischen Instituts, XLVIII (1923), 226 ff; Aegyptische Bronze- 
werke (Pelizaeus-Museum zu Hildesheim, Wissenschaftliche Veroffentlichung, 3) (1937), pp. 
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desses, each exactly like the next, Roeder found evidence in shallow grooves 
up backs and fronts of legs, across legs just below garments, across arms 
at the shoulders. These grooves in the bronze corresponded to grooves in 
the wax model. The wax model was made from parts, grooves occurring 
where the parts joined. (Similarly, where terra cotta parts joined, a raised 
ridge occurred.) And the parts had been made in moulds, of which every 
workman had a good supply: half legs, half arms, torsos, heads, etc. By 
moulding parts of wax and sticking them together he quickly constructed 
each wax model, to be then cast in bronze by the cire perdue process. The 
method was expeditious for constructing the standard statuettes of Egyp- 
tian divinities. 

Roeder’s discovery was followed by Wolters’ recognition that the same 
method was used to construct some bronze bulls of the archaic period, 
buried at the Cabiric sanctuary near Thebes, Greece.* There was no rea- 
son for surprise at this, since bronze bulls were being made by the redupli- 
cative process in Egypt at the very same time, so that the Greeks could 
have learned both the idea and the technique of casting bulls from the 
Egyptians. 

There is also a group of decorative bronzes found at Galjib, Egypt, but 
of Graeco-Roman patterns, showing the same grooves which Roeder noticed 
on the Egyptian statuettes; they therefore were cast from wax models 
which themselves had been constructed from parts made in moulds.” 
Recently, clay impressions from the repoussé reliefs of the sixth century 
to the fourth have been found, notably in the Athenian Agora.° These 
impressions must have been used for making cast copies of repoussé reliefs, 
by the process which Pernice described. Each wax model for a cast relief 
would be worked in the hand, then impressed with the mould, then fin- 
ished by hand. There would result therefrom a series of reliefs, all very 
much alike, but with minor variations, especially at the corners.’ Also, 
we have evidence that moulds were used in Roman imperial times to aid 
in the multiple production of bronze portraits.* In all these cases, then, 


*P. Wolters, Jahrb., Arch. Inst., XLVIII (1933), 245-9. 

‘Ippel, Der Bronzefund von Galjub (Pelizaeus-Museum zu Hildesheim, Wissenschaftliche 
Veroffentlichung, 2) (1922). The method of making these bronzes is the same whether or not one 
accepts Ippel’s theory that they were not for use, but were models for silver ornaments. 

*‘D. B. Thompson, Hesperia, VIII (1939), 285-316. Add a fourth century impression from 
Tarentum in the Metropolitan Museum, Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum (1912), 97, Fig. 6; 
a Herakles from Corinth, American Journal of Archaeology, XLIII (1939), 593; perhaps also 
an archaic Etruscan piece, which was said to be of stone, Studi Etruschi, X (1936), pl. XV; XI 
(1937), 108, Fig. 1; Historia (1930), 454-469. 

"See my article, Ancient Metal Reliefs, Hesperia, XII (1943), 109 ff. 

8K. Kluge and K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Die antiken Grossbronzen (Berlin and Leipzig, 1927), 
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we know that the ancients did as we do: cast each piece by the cire perdue 
process in which the wax model is destroyed, but through a reduplicative 
process for making the wax models had as many copies of each bronze as 
they wished. 

There is still no evidence that such a method was used for making statu- 
ettes in Greece of the great age, but I now wish to propose some evidence 
of it from Graeco-Roman Egypt, adding to that given by Edgar. The first 
candidate is the ugliest object in the Walters Art Gallery: a pair of twin 
gods, presumably Castor and Pollux (Fig. 1).° As is appropriate to these 
divinities, each has the mark of some attachment on his forehead; this could 
be either the star or the cap which these gods wear, but it would be diffi- 
cult to explain for any other subject. Although the fastening to the base 
is modern there is no doubt that the group belongs together, for the fit on 
the base is perfect and the patination of the three pieces is the same: dark 
red that has been scraped, and unscraped crystalline green on the under 
side of the base. The two figures are almost identical. The differences 
are that one turns his head to the right, the other to the left; and that one 
raises his right arm while the other lowers his. The hair stands out around 
the faces, yet it is not undercut from various directions. There is merely 
a depression under each mass from the front. So the fronts of the heads 
could be pulled out of a mould without destroying the mould. The elabo- 
rate deception would be inexplicable if the wax model were worked by 
hand, but necessary for removing the wax from a mould which was to be 
preserved. If these figures were of terra cotta, no one would hesitate to 
say that they had been made in partial moulds. I suggest that the models 
from which the bronzes were cast were made in partial moulds, just as if 
they were terra cotta. The torsos, legs, left arms and draperies were 
moulded, two in each mould. The heads were moulded, two in the same 
mould, and attached to the wax bodies at different angles, the connecting 
parts being modeled freehand. Then, after some reworking on the drapery 
and on the shoulders and breasts (note that the figure whose arm was 
raised has a breast properly rendered, as if the mould were intended for 
a figure in this position, while the other has a poorly developed breast, as 
if the workman after having changed the position of the arm was unable 
to model the breast); and after a left arm was added in wax to one figure, 
they both were cast in bronze by the cire perdue process. The raised right 


*Walters Art Gallery, 54.1052. Purchased, 1929. Said to be from Abu Hommos, Lower Egypt. 
H. ro inches (.251m.). Surface red, scraped. Crystalline green patina on under side of base. 
Figures attached to base with modern screws. Exhibition catalogue, The Greek Tradition (Balti- 


more, 1939), Pp. 71, no. 82. 
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arm was cast separately. When the parts were finished they were put 
together on a separately made base, the right arm was mortised to the fig 
ure and the attributes were added to the foreheads. The process sounds 
more cumbersome than it was. It was much easier than to carve two wax 
models exactly alike. 

The next group is of two tiny figures on a common base (Fig. 2). It 
was purchased from a dealer in Cairo in 1929, picturesquely recommended 
by him as the Roman tribunes.*® Actually, as the heads show, they are 
two women, each wearing the Greek costume of mantel (chlaina) draped 
over dress (chiton) and each carrying a bag in her left hand. They turn 
their heads toward each other as if in conversation, reminding us of the 
two gossipy Alexandrian women going to a festival, described in the fif- 
teenth Idyll of Theokritos. The work is unfinished, as witness the stubs 
of pouring gates between the two figures at back and front.** The hair 
was to be incised, perhaps in the “mellon mould” coiffure, for the shape 
of the heads, elongated to the back, is suited to this fashion. The logical 
way to make these two figures was to mould wax bodies and wax heads, 
two in each mould, and stick the wax parts together, setting the heads at 
different angles. Since it is the logical way, I assume, pending evidence 
to the contrary, that is the way it was done. 

The next evidence comes from pancratiast groups of which there are 
many. I illustrate one from Egypt, now in the Walters Art Gallery 
(Fig. 3).’? The pose is complicated, a kneeling figure held between the 
legs of a standing opponent. The wax model had to be built up in sections. 
There is no proof that the sections were moulded rather than modeled 
freehand, except that the hair is remarkably free of under-cutting. But 
the type was very popular. Of the thirteen extant groups’ one has a head 


*Walters Art Gallery, 54.2205. H. 27/16 inches (.o5 m.). Right hands lacking. Electrolytically 
restored. 

“Such gates are very unusual in Greek and Roman work. Seldom is there evidence of pouring 
gates leading elsewhere than to the feet. 

“Walters Art Gallery, 54.1050. Purchased between 1910 and 1915. The Greek Tradition, p. 74, 
no. 83. Said to be from the district of Kharbia, Lower Egypt. H. 7 7/8 inches (.199 m.). Surface 
red, scraped. Front of left shoulder and back of right shoulder of standing figure are restored. 
Kneeling figure lacks fingers of both hands and left toes. The identification of such groups as 
pancratiasts rather than wrestlers was made by E. N. Gardiner, Athletics in the Ancient World, 
p. 219. 

*Other groups of the pancratiasts: 

1. Constantinople, from Antioch. Hermes. Jahrb. Arch. Inst., XIII (1898), pp. 178 and 182; 
Devambez, Grands Bronzes du Musée de Stamboul (1937), pls. XXVI-XXVIII. H. 9% 
inches (.24 m.). 

2. British Museum. Herakles. Gardiner, 0p. cit., Fig. 197; Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
XXXV (1905), pl. XI; S. Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine, IV, 


137, I. 
3. British Museum. Gardiner, of. cit., Fig. 198; H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Bronzes, 
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of Hermes on the erect figure, four have heads of Herakles. Many explana- 
tions of these stupid variations have been offered, and yet if the figures 
were of terra cotta only one explanation would have been possible: work- 
men using partial moulds chose the wrong, or at least the inappropriate, 
moulds for the heads. No two of these groups (of those whose size has 
been published) are of the same size, so that they were not made from the 
same moulds. But the fact that the type was so popular and the other- 
wise inexplicable switching of heads is evidence that there ought to have 
been such moulds. 

Our evidence so far has come from pieces of which more than one speci- 
men survives. A statuette of Zeus bears in itself evidence of the same 
practice (Fig. 4).’* The torso and legs are youthful and beautifully pro- 
portioned, and of a type reminiscent of the athletes of Polykleitos. On such 
a body is set the elderly, bearded head of the king of gods and father of 
men. The hands clash with the body in size and style as the head does in 
subject. They are large and coarse and the fingers are shapeless. The 
effect of the whole is so like many Tanagra figurines that it is hard to 
believe that it was not achieved in the same way. A workman commis: 
sioned to make a Zeus chose at random a mould of a body, one of a head 
of the required type, and one of a pair of hands holding the necessary 
attributes, the thunderbolt and the eagle. He combined his moulded wax 
parts and cast the figure in bronze. The result was a complete figure, ill 
proportioned, conforming to no orthodox version of Zeus. 

It may be significant that these four bronzes from Egypt were bought 
by a private collector. I doubt whether a public museum would have pur- 


Greek, Roman and Etruscan, in the British Museum (London, 1899), pl. XXVII, no. 853. 
H. 536 inches (.14 m.). 
Louvre. Herakles. Jahrb. Arch. Inst., XVI (1901), p. 51; Reinach, op. cit., II, 234, 2. 
Formerly Loeb Collection. Herakles. J. Sieveking, Bronzen der Sammlung Loeb 
(Munich, 1913), pl. 21; Forman Collection, Sale Catalogue (1899), no. 95. H. 6% 
inches (.165 m.). 
6. Florence. Reinach, of. cit., II, 538, 5. 
Bonn. Sieveking, of. cit., p. 52, note 2. H. 734 inches (.195 m.). 
Formerly de Clerq Collection. Herakles. E. de Ridder, Collection de Clerg, III (1905), 
no. 253, pl. 41; Sieveking, of. cit., p. 52, note 3; Reinach, of. cit., IV, 137, 3. H. 5% 
inches (.14m.). 
9. Formerly Warrocqué Collection. F. Cumont, Collection Raoul Warrocqué (1909), no. 
270; Sieveking, of. cit., p. 52, note 4. 
10. Leningrad, Hermitage. From Donau region. Reinach, of. cit., II, 538, 1 and 3. 
11. Formerly Philip Collection. Herakles. Schroeder, Der Sport im Altertum (Berlin, 1927), 
pl. 67; Sale Catalogue (1905), no. 484; Reinach, op. cit., IV, 137, 4. H. 7% inches 
(.18 m.). 
12. From Alexandria. Schroeder, of. cit., pl. 94; R. Pagenstecher, Expedition E. v. Sieglin, 
II, pt. I A, Malerei und Zeichnung, Fig. 84, pl. XXIII, 2a and 2b. 
“Walters Art Gallery, 54.976. Purchased, 1926, from a dealer in Cairo, with the Aphrodite, 
note 16, below. Scraped, red surface. Feet lacking. H. 5 inches (.128 m). 
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chased them, for they do not have the virtues which one usually admires 
and likes to illustrate with Classical art: repose, simplicity, perfect pro- 
portion, dignity. They are not forgeries, for the patination is well known 
from other Graeco-Roman bronzes from Egypt, and would be impossible 
of artificial stimulation.” The fact that they were bought at four different 
times is also against their being forgeries. Yet they are unsatisfactory as 
documents of Graeco-Roman art. The pancratiasts and the Dioscuri are 
strongly suggestive of Renaissance figures. The pads of heavy flesh on 
the four men, the complicated pose of one pair, the swing at the hips of 
the two male figures, contribute to this impression. But more telling is 
un certain je ne sais quoi, a lack of Greek or Roman feeling. But is 
this surprising? Was not the maker of Classical bronzes in Egypt in the 
same position as the Renaissance artist who admired the antique from 
afar? He was wholly or partly of Greek or Roman blood, he had studied 
works in the great Greek tradition, but he lived in a foreign civilization. 
He could not be a real Greek. Neither could a Renaissance artist, nor a 
modern forger. All give themselves away by the divorce of Greek tradi- 
tion from Greek feeling. 

Characteristic of certain Graeco-Roman bronzes from Egypt, then, are 
evidence of the use of partial moulds and an unclassical, ““Renaissance-like,” 
appearance. The second characteristic (not the first) occurs on another 
figure from Egypt, a truly remarkable Aphrodite (Fig. 5).*° The authen- 
ticity is proved by the patina: a crystalline green on the sole of the left 
foot, and elsewhere a dark red because the green has been scraped. The 
technique of rendering the hair by very fine lines is typical of the antique. 
Lines indicate hairs, though not enough hairs. The type, goddess swing- 
ing her two great locks of wet hair with her upraised hands, is standard. 
Yet nothing could be less Classical. The fleshy, realistic body is just what 
a German artist of the Renaissance would have made. This is not to be 
wondered at, for the Graeco-Egyptian or Egypto-Roman artists had minds 
similar to the German artists and had absorbed equal amounts of Classical 
culture. There are two Aphrodites in Cairo which resemble this figure 

*K. Neugebauer, Schumacher-Festschrift (Mainz, 1930), p. 233. Neugebauer discusses four 
bronzes from a Roman workshop in Egypt. They have similarities to ours. The two seated 


negroes show by their large hands evidence of manufacture by the aid of partial moulds. Their 
bodies were not made in the same mould, but their heads may have been. See also Arch. Anz. 


(1907), cols. 357 f. 


Walters Art Gallery, 54.961. Purchased, 1928, from a dealer in Cairo, with the Zeus, note 14, 
above. Scraped, red surface; original crystalline green patina on sole of left foot. The Greek 


Tradition, p. 73, no. 79. H. 6 inches (.15 m.). 
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and which resemble each other so closely that Edgar thought them made 
from the same mould or moulds.”’ 

In the hope that I have established the case for craftsmen in Graeco- 
Roman Egypt using partial moulds and producing rather unorthodox 
results, I now suggest that this is the origin of another small bronze, a 
heavy fellow whose presence in the Classical department of the Walters 
Art Gallery has been attacked the most frequently (Fig. 6).** Unfor- 
tunately, its history before it reached a Paris dealer is unknown. The 
Renaissance-like impression is enhanced by the smooth seat of yellow mar- 
ble to which the figure is now attached. The patination is what we have 
found on the group from Egypt, a green which has been scraped off to 
show a dark red. This red, as far as I know, is never found on Renais- 
sance bronzes and is good evidence of antiquity. The hair is rendered by 
fine lines incised on masses which project around the face but are not 
undercut except from the front, which suggests that the wax model was 
made in a mould. The abnormally large hand probably is due to the use 
of the wrong partial mould for the wax model. The pose is difficult to 
explain; it may be a seated athlete, as the man who mounted it thought, 
or it may be a wrestler, like a figure from the Borelly Bey Collection in 
Alexandria who still holds the hands of an opponent between his hands.” 
The face suggests those of our previous illustrations and the swelling 
shoulders those of an extraordinary figure in the Fouquet Collection of 
Greek bronzes from Egypt.” The resemblance to Renaissance works can- 
not be denied; but neither can resemblance to such antique works as the 
Belvedere torso, loved and studied by Michelangelo. The modeling of 
torso and legs is detailed and precise, even where anatomy and proportion 
are at fault, and the surface is smooth. Such superficial care is character- 
istically antique. To skeptics I might add that the dealer could have 
obtained a much larger price by passing off this statuette as a work of the 
Renaissance than by selling it as an antique and therefore one might rea- 
son that he secured it through sources showing it to be antique, and told 
the truth about it. I believe that all its peculiarities can be explained if, and 
only if, we attribute it to a workshop in Egypt, employing the same class 
of people and the same technique as the other pieces here discussed. 


“Archdologischer Anzeiger (1903), p. 149, Fig. 4, d. Edgar, op. cit., p. X; Greek Bronzes 
(same series, XIX) p. 5, nos. 27647 f. 

%Walters Art Gallery, 54.700. Purchased, 1925. Scraped, red surface with green spots. Lacking: 
left hand. The Greek Tradition, p. 74, no. 84; Reinach, op. cit., V, 517, 10. There is a cut-off, 
apparently original, at the back of the left hip. H. 634 inches (.171 m.). 

Sale Catalogue, Borelly Bey Collection (Paris, 1913), pl. XXIX, no. 257. 

P, Perdrizet, Bronzes grecs d’Egypte de la Collection Fouquet (Paris, 1911), pl. XXVI. 
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Just because these figures depart from the regular stream of development 
of Greek and Roman sculpture, their dating on stylistic grounds is impos- 
sible. I should be unwilling to express more than an opinion that no one 
of them is from the first part of the Graeco-Roman age. It may be signifi- 
cant that the figures which carry drapery, the Dioscuri and Zeus, have 
folded it with curiously regular zig-zag edges. Such edges are common 
in work of the archaizing schools which flourished during the first cen- 
tury B.c. and may indicate that the figures were made at this time or a 
little later. The Zeus to a great degree, the pancratiasts and Aphrodite to 
a lesser degree, have lines almost as fine as incisions to divide the parts of 
the body. Since incised lines on drapery were characteristically Roman,” 
such lines on the nude may indicate Roman date. So it is a fair guess that 
the workshops which made these figures flourished in the second half of the 
age, under the Roman Empire. 

These six pieces should not be considered extraordinary works, nor works 
whose connections, one with the other, are very close. Rather, they are 
isolated documents sharing with each other an origin in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt (this certain for five, not for the sixth). They illustrate two pecu- 
liarities: the use of partial moulds for the construction of their wax models, 
and an unclassical spirit. One should search for these peculiarities in other 
antique works, whether provincial or from Greece or from Italy, before 
deciding that they are exclusive with Egypt. Can you find a statuette 
made between the archaic and the Hellenistic periods with the help of 
partial moulds for the wax model? Was one ever so made in Greece? 
Does manufacture by partial moulds explain any enigmatic early Greek 
statuettes? And did Greeks or Romans at home ever make their statuettes 
look Renaissance-like? 


™Neugebauer, Schumacher-Festschrift, p. 235. 
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THE DARK BACKGROUND AND THE COMPOSITION OF 
SPACE IN TUSCAN PAINTING OF THE TRECENTO 


By ALEXANDRINE MILLER 


Leningrad, U.S. S. R. 


Fresco painting was particularly popular in Italy during the fourteenth 
century. Cennino Cennini, the well-known Giottist and theorist of art, 
says about it: “Il lavorare in muro é I’pit dolce et il pid vago lavorare 
che sia.”* Early Italian Gothic architecture fortunately left the surface of 
the wall intact and thus made room for the fresco, whereas French, Ger- 
man, and English Gothic architecture, increasing the number and size of 
the windows, chiefly cultivated glass-painting. 

The wall-paintings of Italy betray, as is well known, a strong influence 
of Byzantine mosaics and frescoes. Italian wall-painting of the Trecento 
inherited from the Byzantine mosaicists among some other devices (in 
composition for instance) their dark-blue backgrounds. This dark back- 
ground makes its early appearance in some antique mosaics in Rome, while 
in the Byzantine and Italo-Byzantine mosaics it can be traced back to the 
fifth century. The dark-blue ground was now uniform and unfigured, now 
studded with golden stars. While Tuscan panel painters used gold for 
the backgrounds of their panels far and wide, fresco painters had recourse 
to ultramarine and later on even to black.” Cennino Cennini considered 
dark-blue ultramarine to be the best of the colors generally and for fresco 
backgrounds especially.* According to the rules of Trecento art, the fore- 
ground (if it is possible to speak about the “distances” in Trecento paint- 
ing at all) must be light-colored and the objects must get darker as they 
become more distant. The background is here like a dark impenetrable 
curtain. as if closing the space —a method exactly opposite the modern 
practice, where the background appears as a light-colored luminous dis- 
tance. Cennino recommends: “E quando hai a fare le montagne che 
pajano piu a lunghi, piu fai scuri i tuoi colori e le fai dimostrare piu 
appresso, fai i colori pit chiari.* But the veritable modification of colors 
(the hues) is lacking in Trecento works, and the dark background, being 
in sharp contrast to the light foreground, excludes any possibility of aerial 

*Cennino Cennini, Trattatto della pittura Roma, 1821, LXVII, p. 58. 

*The gold ground in frescoes appears very rarely, but Giotto, for instance, has two or three 
specimens. 


*Cennino Cennini, op. cit., LXII, p. 50. 
*C. Cennini, of. cit., LXXXV, p. 78. 
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perspective, and may be applied with success even to frescoes having either 
an utterly flat, or the so-called inverse-perspective composition. Not only 
the night pieces like The Nativity of Christ, The Crucifixion, The Entomb- 
ment, were depicted with a dark background, but also some others having 
nothing to do with night darkness. In the literature on fourteenth century 
fresco-paintings and their technique the dark background is usually men- 
tioned, but never commented upon. Most of Giotto’s frescoes at Assisi, 
Padua and Florence, those of Taddeo Gaddi, Andrea and Nardo di Cione, 
Giovanni da Milano, Simone Martini, Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti, 
Barna, Bartolo di Fredi and others are depicted on a dark ground.’ Such 
a list of artists makes us feel this fact is not accidental. The singularity 
of this method, its evident connection with the composition, and the 
hitherto unexplored state of this question, have drawn my attention to it. 

During the fourteenth century there were in Italy a great variety of 
methods of composition. The artists projected their frescoes as if blindfold, 
being ignorant of the geometrical rules of linear perspective and indifferent 
to the conception of distance. A flat carpet-like style® alternates now with 
a timid seeking for depth or for linear perspective, now with arbitrarily 
and unconsciously applied “inverse perspective.” 

Giotto’s composition unconsciously ranged from the flat to the linear 
and to the inverse-perspective projections of space, combining them often 
in one wall-painting, and thus lapsing into contradictions. Some allusions 
to the inverse perspective can be noticed in the fresco representing St. 
Francis Offering His Clothes to a Poor Man (Assisi, Upper Church). 
Although the lines of projection do not form here a regular trapezium as 
they do in the inverse-perspective projection, the imaginary lines, issuing 
from the tops of the two high hills behind the figures, intersect in the 
saint’s figure on the foreground, which is just contrary to modern per- 
spective, where the converging lines cross each other at one point in the 
lightened distance on the background. Giotto’s attention was drawn chiefly 
to the foreground and to the figures on it. The relief of these figures, the 
construction of their third dimension’ was gained not so much by a hint 
of chiaroscuro, as by the aforesaid optical illusion, and it took an impor- 
tant place in depicting the foreground. The depth of his figures only, not 


*Some masters of the Dugento, for instance Coppo di Marcovaldo and Cimabue, also sometimes 
used dark backgrounds in their frescoes: Cf. Siren, Toskan, Maler im XIII Jahrh., 104, 120. 

*The dark ground communicates a slight relief to the figures and ornament even in carpets, 
which are usually considered to be absolutely flat. 

"Giotto achieves it, “giving tactile values to retinal impressions” (B. Berenson, The Florentine 
Painters of the Renaissance, N. Y., 1904, pp. 4, 16). 
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of the whole space, not of the distance, was Giotto’s particular object; 
for instance, his Magdalen with Donor (Assisi, Lower Church) is placed 
in the foreground, crossing the threshold of the painted frame, and the 
skirt of the donor’s garment falling on this side of the frame. The back- 
ground is dark. The same is true of his allegorical figures, Anger, Envy, 
Despair, and Folly (Padua, Arena Chapel). Owing to the increased vol- 
ume of the figures there is a certain depth in them, but no linear perspec- 
tive in the fresco, as there are no lines converging at one point in the dis- 
tance. Giotto had supreme possession of the so-called “tactile values,” 
contributing to the relief of figures but by no means solving the problem 
either of space, or of distance. Sculptural reliefs of that time were the 
channel through which such methods of composition (concerning chiefly 
the foreground) could have reached Giotto’s paintings. The collaboration 
of the great artist with the sculptor Andrea Pisano is well known. 

The practice of combining the plastic with the pictorial prospered at 
Florence® and especially at Siena as may be seen in the altar pieces of the 
Sienese Academy of Arts. In the paliotto dated 1215 the figure of Christ 
is a painted relief. In later pictures where such a relief was not used, as 
in the Saviour Blessing, in St. John Enthroned, the diadem is stuffed with 
protuberant glass-stones. Giotto’s dark background seems also to push out 
the clear figures and objects, thus concentrating attention on them. It is 
therefore impossible to speak here of perspective in our sense of the word, 
of our three obligatory grounds, the distance, the so-called plane of the 
middle ground or the middle distance, the normal horizon and the falling 
shadows which generally make objects seem to stand out from the flat of the 
wall. Space-composition in our sense of the word was inaccessible to the 
artists of that epoch. Giotto’s early frescoes have strictly speaking only the 
foreground, with figures, then come rocks or buildings, so closely behind 
them that they form as if a whole with the foreground. This foreground 
is generally so close to the spectator, that, for instance in the fresco St. 
Francis Offering His Clothing to a Poor Man, one does not see how there 
can be room enough for the two human figures and the horse.’ In the 
Miracle of the Fountain (Assisi, Upper Church) the ass is put in such 
close neighborhood to the monks”° that its raised foreleg must unavoidably 
fall upon the feet of the monk standing on the right. Giotto transforms 

*Crowe and Cavalcaselle, A New History of Painting in Italy, 1864, vol. 1, p. 178. 

*Because of the narrowness of the foreground, Giotto often places the figures stretched in one 


line. 
There are instances of such narrow foregrounds in the Byzantine mosaics. 
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here a part of the sheer falling rock into a kind of platform, where St. 
Francis is kneeling. The platform-like level gives at first sight the illusion 
of a normally projected middle-distance, being in reality not level, but 
rising gradually. Thus the praying saint is here not removed to the so- 
called middle distance, but simply placed slightly higher up, compared to 
the other figures of the fresco. There is a slight resemblance here to the 
archaic method of projection in Byzantine mosaics and frescoes, which 
divided the surface by two or three horizontal rows placed one above the 
other. A good instance of such flat composition is the Last Judgment and 
the Coronation of the Virgin (Florence, $. Croce) attributed also to 
Giotto, but even there the dark background gives to the fresco the impres- 
sion of a slight relief. The uniform ultramarine background™ (unlike the 
later light blue sky-distance of the Renaissance) did not distract the specta- 
tor’s attention, concentrating it on the subject, on the personages and their 
actions, which was the chief preoccupation of the Trecento painters. 

Even in such frescoes where the painter aspires to create depth he still 
uses a dark background, which must unavoidably, to a certain extent, 
counteract this impression of depth. The dark background must have 
served him there as a means of stirring emotion (“‘stimmung”). Giotto 
knows how to render beautiful now a sorrowful, now a gloomy and hor- 
rific “stimmung” by the meagre method of a dark background, some denuded 
rocks, two or three stunted trees, and some expressive gestures of the act- 
ing personages. The horrifying dark void of the background in the Cruci- 
fixion expresses the mournfulness wrapping that scene of gloom and death. 
If it is possible to speak of Giotto’s “landscape” in some of his frescoes, it 
is a landscape of emotion (“stimmungslandschaft”), many centuries before 
the appearance of the genre known by this name. 

In Siena the dark background obtained particular meaning that lasted 
for two and a half centuries. May we not explain this particular enthusi- 
asm for the dark ground and for the white spots of color by the national 
character of the Sienese, full of contrasts — piety, mysticism, cruelty, and 
refined sensuality. The favourite contrasting effect of the white and black 
found its expression at Siena in highly colored ornament, in the famous 
sgrafitto floor of its Duomo, in the national white and black banner and in 
its state emblem. 

The charming artist Simone Martini, a master of “symphonic color,” 


“On the spots where the blue-colored backgrounds of Giotto’s frescoes are rubbed off, a red 
ground is now visible. 
™B. Berenson, The Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance, N. Y., 1905, Pp. 47- 
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duly appreciated the ultramarine and almost black background. The carpet: 
like border of his early fresco Maestd (Palazzo Pubblico, Siena) gives it a 
flat character, which is still more accentuated by the silhouette-like figures 
of the angels. 

A particular place in Simone Martini’s work and in Italian painting in 
general is held by the equestrian portrait of Guidoriccio da Fogliano, the 
conqueror of Montemassa and Sassoforte (1328, Palazzo Pubblico, Siena). 
The artist's chief aim was to immortalize this historic person. The horse- 
man is accordingly placed isolated in the center of the foreground. The 
left foreleg of the horse seems to cross the pointed border of the fresco. 
Imaginary lines, if traced from the tops of the two hills, would intersect in 
Guidoriccio’s figure, forming the likeness of a trapezium.”* It is this manner 
of projection, combined with the dark background, that fixes the attention 
on the foreground and gives at the same time to the horseman’s figure a 
slight prominence. The legs of the dapple-gray horse, being painted on a 
similar light-gray colored road, are carefully drawn in dark outlines. These 
outlines serve here in the same way as the dark ground, to create a certain 
relief;** it is true, he rendered not so much the relief** as a certain promi- 
nence of figures, and not by the ordinary methods of modeling by means 
of chiaroscuro, but chiefly by means of a dark background and his peculiar 
manner of composition. In the wall painting at the Palazzo Pubblico there 
is nothing superfluous to distract the spectator’s attention from the hero’s 
figure. The two fortresses explain the historic fact and Guidoriccio’s part 
in it. Upon the right fortress, occupied by the Sienese troops, their white 
and black national banner is fluttering on the dark-blue ground. What a 
charming effect! 

Simone Martini knows how to obtain the highest effects by the use of 
contrast, especially of white and black. The almost black background, for 
instance, produces the impression of dark night, while the greyish rider 
and the almost white road are brightly illuminated from an undeterminable 
source of light; perhaps it is moonlight. But neither the horse nor the man 
cast any shadow. All parts of the foreground are lighted with equal inten- 
sity in contrast to the dark background. This tonal contrast combined 
with the unusual form and manner of composition contribute to the fresco 
something mysterious and fairy-like. 


*The trapezium is obligatory in case of the inverse-perspective projection. 

*It is commonly supposed that dark outlines are the peculiarity of flat composition; whereas, to 
my mind, they are employed to produce the impression of a slight relief, which is possible and 
even advisable in case of flat composition in glass-painting, mosaics and frescoes. 


*The idea of relief is generally connected with the use of chiaroscuro. 
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Ambrogio Lorenzetti was the first among the Sienese painters who 
endeavored to depict the so-called plane of the middle ground and the 
depth, having renounced the coulisse-rock and reserved the dark back- 
ground in the country part of the fresco The Advantages of Good Govern- 
ment (Siena, Palazzo Pubblico). There are even three distances here, 
though not distinctly marked off one from another: in the foreground a 
road leading from the city-gate, downwards, with people and cattle moving 
along it; in the middle distance the sea, fields, and meadows, and behind 
them hills and mountains set off against the dark ultramarine ground. 

Another of Lorenzetti’s frescoes, the Evils ensuing from Tyranny reveals 
quite a different method of composition. He here quite gives up the render- 
ing of distance, the figures being placed in horizontal rows, like some 
Byzantine mosaics, relieved against the dark background. This composi- 
tion, extending up and down, is utterly flat. There can be noticed also some 
slight tendency to an inverse perspective. For instance, the figures of the 
upper row are of a larger size than those of the middle and of the lower 
rows. This method is incompatible with linear perspective projection, being 
at the same time a characteristic of the inverse one. 

Neither Simone Martini nor Lorenzetti had any followers in their timid 
study of distance and linear perspective.** The golden age of Sienese paint- 
ing was interrupted by the Black Death of 1348. The subsequent genera- 
tions, the so-called Giottists and the Sienese artists of the late fourteenth 
and the early fifteenth century, mostly second and third rate painters (fol- 
lowing both Giotto and the Lorenzetti) lost the balance of composition 
and got themselves still more embroiled with their own contradictions. The 
majority of them, especially the Sienese painters with their traditional dark 
backgrounds and absence of distance appear archaic in the Quattrocento 
and unable to strike the path leading to progress. 

In the early fifteenth century the dark background often remained in 
spite of progress in space-composition, modeling, and chiaroscuro. Among 
the first who solved the problem of normal space-disposition were the 
masters of the early Renaissance, Paolo Uccello and Andrea dal Castagno. 
Bernard Berenson says about Paolo Uccello: “His real passion was per- 
spective; he composed pictures in which he contrived to get as many (con- 
verging) lines as possible, leading the eye inward,”*’ depicting depth both 
in objects and in space. But often the two aforesaid artists gained the effect 


*With the possible exception of Lorenzetti’s brother Pietro, the bold searcher for new methods 
of projection in interiors. 
“B. Berenson, The Florentine Painters of the Renaissance, N. Y., 1904, p. 33- 
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of relief (the depth of the objects) by Giotto’s archaic method. Being pos- 
sessed by a supreme sense of “tactile values,” they still made use of the 
dark ground and thus sometimes closed the space, though chiefly in single 
figures and rarely in scenes, as for instance, in Andrea dal Castagno’s 
Crucifixion (Florence, Uffizi). They obtained this kind of relief by means 
not only of the dark ground, but often also by chiaroscuro. For instance, 
Uccello’s gigantic equestrian portrait of Hawkwood produces, owing to 
skillful modeling, chiaroscuro, and the dark background, the impression 
of an almost sculptural high relief or even of a statue. Castagno’s nine 
figures of celebrated men and women at S. Apollonia in Florence are 
depicted too on a dark ground, and this fact must be taken into considera- 
tion, when speaking about their relief. All are placed in the near fore- 
ground, touching the borders on two or three sides.”* 

A particular importance and meaning, as a producer of emotion (“stim- 
mung”), the dark background persisted in brutal scenes. The Trecento 
was the age of cruel class struggle, bloody wars and the plague. The rude 
uncultured man of the fourteenth century was easily accessible to pas- 
sions and vices and would easily become brutal. The cruel subjects and 
the horrible fantastic figures of death and the devil and the torments of 
Hades had roused the attention of the Tuscan painters already before the 
Plague. See for instance Giotto’s Last Judgment, with its Hell full of hor- 
rors, the fiery river, the eclipse of the sun and the moon, the ugly Lucifer, 
and the dead rising from their tombs. Let us also remember the later deliri- 
ous allegories of Ambrogio Lorenzetti: Tyranny, Fury, Fraud, with claws 
of wild beasts and bat’s wings, and the bloody red Timor in the fresco 
Evils ensuing from Tyranny. On some other frescoes and panels given 
now to Pietro,” now to Ambrogio Lorenzetti,”” now to the two brothers, 
are also represented dramatic and cruel episodes. Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s 
Strangulation of a Child by the Devil alternates with the Stoning of Ste- 
phen and the Martyrdom of the Franciscans at Ceuta where you see three 
beheaded monks, and three others expecting the same death. Hail, thunder, 
lightning, earthquake and tempest, bowing and breaking trees, accompany 
this scene of horror and death. In the Crucifixion (Assisi, Lower Church) 
Pietro Lorenzetti embodies the idea of cruelty and of terrible suffering. 
The black or mournful dark-blue ground in all these paintings accentuates 
their cruel and terrible character. 


*These figures are in grisaille. 
“°Ghiberti. Comment. ap. Vasari, II, vol. I XXIII-XXIV. 


*E, Meyenburg, A. Lorenzetti, Zurich, 1903; 24, 25. 
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The plague of 1348 heightened this pathological interest in brutal 
themes. Massacres of the Innocents, Crucifixions, quarterings, decapita- 
tions, hangings, deaths at the stake are especially numerous in the Tuscan 
painting of the late Trecento. The gifted artist Barna” brought this tragedy 
to a peak in his flatly treated frescoes at $. Gimignano; in the Massacre of 
the Innocents he has transgressed all the limits of esthetics. With what 
sadistic pleasure he depicts the gestures of the executioner, who cuts the 
child’s body in two, while the other pierces through the child’s throat with 
a poniard! Despite the barbarous character of the subject, Barna’s Cruci- 
fixion (S. Gimignano) is the most beautiful of his panels, owing to the 
charming contrast of its numerous accents of white and red against the 
dark background. Every cruel gesture of the soldiers, every fierce grimace 
of their faces, every fibre of the hanging bodies, convulsed with terrible 
suffering, become particularly expressive and frightful in the dead of night 
so simply and successfully rendered by the dark background. 

The vitality of the dark background in painting is a remarkable and 
curious fact. In historical subjects it disappeared in Italy during the Renais- 
sance, owing to the bold progress of linear and especially aérial perspec- 
tive, to reappear in works of the German and Swiss painters of the six- 
teenth century. In still-life, particularly in Dutch fruit-and-flower-pieces, 
the dark ground persisted until the eighteenth century. In portrait paint- 
ing the dark background is met with even in our own day. 


“Ghiberti qualifies him as: “a pittore excellentissimo fra gli altri et in arte peritissimo.” 
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MEDIAEVAL ART. By Charles Rufus Morey. New York, W. W. Norton and Co., 
1942. 412 pp., 179 plates, $6.00. 


Professor Morey’s book, Mediaeval Art, is a history of the art of Christendom dur- 
ing more than eleven centuries; that is to say, from the year 300 to the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The author gives an account of early Christian art, of Byzantine art, 
of Romanesque art, and of Gothic art. The book concludes with a carefully selected 
“Reading List.” 

Mediaeval Art is a work of sound scholarship, written in a clear, readable style, 
and, taken as a whole, it will prove a valuable guide for the University student who 
specializes in the history of art. At the same time, because of its literary merits, it 
should prove attractive to the general reader who takes an intelligent interest in the 
art of the past. 

In a work that covers so large a field of effort, over so long a period of time, it is 
inevitable that there should be some omissions, and some inequalities of treatment. The 
author of a history of this type, like the anthologist, must expect to be criticized. I 
believe, therefore, that I shall not be regarded as hypercritical by the judicious reader 
if I devote the rest of the space allowed me to telling in what respects this admirable 
book cannot be regarded as a perfect history of mediaeval art. 

In the first place, whilst it gives the reader illuminating accounts of the history of 
sculpture and of mosaics, of illuminated manuscripts and of paintings, as well as of the 
minor arts, far too little space is devoted to the dominant art of the later Middle Ages. 
In fact, while the author fills two hundred pages with the history of the arts of sculp- 
ture and painting, less than five pages are set apart for the epic story of the origin and 
development of Gothic architecture. 

Nor in the earlier sections of the book does architecture receive quite adequate 
treatment. The Pisan-Romanesque school, though it was short-lived, was the greatest 
of all the schools of architecture in Italy in the Middle Ages. But it is not even 
mentioned in Professor Morey’s book. This school had a meteoric rise, being a kind of 
by-product of the decisive victory that closed the first chapter of Pisa’s struggle with 
her Saracen aggressors. After the Battle of Palermo, in 1063, the Pisans, returning 
home in triumph, in ships laden with treasures of the gorgeous east — gold and 
jewels, costly stuffs and spices — decided to devote a considerable part of their recently 
acquired wealth to the building of a new Cathedral. They were so fortunate as to 
find, for their master-builder, an architect of genius, Buscheto by name, who was a 
master of construction, as the churches that he built in Pisa and Sardinia abundantly 
prove. 

A minor defect in this book is that its author does not give sufficient credit to the 
“alabaster men” of Chellaston and Tutbury. It is hardly accurate to say, as Professor 
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Morey does, that it was “in the second half of the fourteenth century” that these 


” 


craftsmen “began to exploit the alabaster quarries of Derby and Staffordshire,” and to 
imply that their only works in sculpture were slab reliefs of scenes from the lives of 
Christ and the Blessed Virgin. The so-called school of Nottingham had, in fact, a much 
more honorable record. 

The earliest example of the work of these “carvers” dates from about 1160. It is 
to be found in a piece of structural decoration, one of the inner orders that adorn the 
fine Norman doorway of Tutbury Church, an edifice which is in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the quarries. In the first half of the fourteenth century, the alabaster men 
began to sculpture effigies for the tombs of princes and prelates, of knights and their 
ladies. The earliest of these known to us is that which is supposed to represent Sir 
John Hanbury, who died in 1303. Some of these effigies, such as that of Archbishop 
Stratford, who died in 1348, are of high artistic quality. 

But the most important products of this school were figures of the Blessed Virgin, 
of the Trinity, and of national saints such as St. George, that were made in that great 
age of British art, the age of William of Wykeham. Towards the close of this period, 
the fame of the alabaster men spread until it reached the metropolis of Christendom. 
In the year 1382, the King issued a writ to allow the Pope’s collector to take to Rome 
three large images in alabaster of the Virgin, St. Peter and St. Paul, and a smaller one 
of the Holy’ Trinity. 

Sculptured figures of this type are to be found in the Cluny Museum, in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, and in the Museum of Nottingham, as well as in private 
ownership. A small Trinity from a Roman collection, which is now in New York, 
is believed to be the same Trinity that was acquired by the Holy Father in 1382. There 
was, too, a fine figure of St. George and the Dragon in the Otto Kahn collection. 

In the fifteenth century, the manufacture of polychrome reredoses reached an 
extraordinary height of commercial success. In that age, as Professor Morey records, 
these brightly-colored altarpieces were exported to all parts of Christendom. But it 
was just at that time, with the advent of mass production, that the artistic quality of 
the works of the “school of Nottingham” began to decline rapidly. 

Finally, Professor Morey is not quite just to Fra Angelico when he states that “the 
cloistered spirit of this Dominican is more at home in the fourteenth century than in the 
Renaissance” — thus perpetrating a view of the friar that had a considerable vogue in 
the Victorian age. Fra Angelico was, in fact, keenly interested in the vivid life of 
Florence, and in those great movements of human thought and feeling of which that 
city was the center. He was, as I sought to show long ago,’ a pioneer of the Renais- 
sance. He was a pioneer in the return to antiquity as well as in the return to nature. 
He was, in fact, the first of the painters of the quattrocento to make a systematic use 
of classical forms, with the result that there are more representations of them to be 
found in his works than in all the other Florentine paintings of the Early Quattrocento 
put together. The Ionic capital, the festoons with which Michelozzo adorned his friezes, 
the medallions copied by Brunelleschi from the temple of Vesta at Tivoli — all these 
elements, and many more beside (such as the statue of a classical deity that is repro- 
duced in one of the predella panels of the Madonna of San Marco) the friar made use 
of in his pictures. 

Fra Angelico was also a pioneer in the return to nature — in the use that he made 
of natural objects, and in those renderings of landscape in which he attempts to solve 
some of the problems of aerial perspective. But he always treated nature like an 


*Langton Douglas, Fra Angelico, London, 1900. 
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artist, selecting from her infinite variety the elements for his own beautiful creations.? 
The roses and pinks that bloomed in the convent garden, the little flowers that grew 
on the slopes of Monte Egidio, where St. Francis’s feet had trod, the lake of Trasimene 
as seen from the ramparts of Cortona, the red-tiled roof and white walls of his own 
San Marco, the tranquil beauty of the evening sky —all these phrases of melody find 
their place in his symphonies. And to them he added other fruits of his own observa- 
tions — things that he had seen as he walked the streets of Florence; such as those 
strange head-dresses of oriental potentates that provoked the smiles of the populace, 
when, in 1439, the Emperor of Byzantium and his escorting nobles passed along the 
Via Larga. 

I can only say in concluding my notice of this excellent book that it has taught me 
much, and that I found it interesting from its beginning to its end. The writer of a 
work of this kind cannot hope to satisfy everyone at all times. It is enough that he has 
given us so much to be grateful for, by adding considerably to our knowledge and 
appreciation of a great age of art. 


Op. cit., pp. 7, 8. 


ArT Criticism Now. By Lionello Venturi. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. 
65 pp., 10 plates, $2.00. 


In this book, based on a course of lectures delivered at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Professor Venturi, a leading authority on the art of today as well as on the art of the 
past, expresses his convictions regarding the present position of art criticism. “Art 
criticism,” he writes, “is scorned by ‘scientific-minded’ scholars on the ground of its 
subjectivity.” “But, I believe,” he adds, “that history is subjective, too, or else it is no 
history at all, and that the science of art is a false science.” It seems to me that 
Professor Venturi is entirely justified in all that he writes on this subject, and that, if 
he errs at all, he errs on the side of moderation. For one of the gravest dangers of 
scholarship today is that so many things are called by misleading names, and that pseudo- 
scientists claim for conclusions that are often purely subjective a validity and an 
authority that they cannot possess. 

This is exactly true, for example, in the field of psychology. Even the most dis- 
tinguished psychologists often ignore the laborious inductive method. They argue light- 
heartedly from a particular to a general, and base far-reaching conclusions on wholly 
inadequate evidence. 

Science is fashionable, and rightly so. But, as a consequence of this, in an age 
when fashion has so much power, and the voice that has the widest authority is that 
which those who live umbilically imagine to be the voice of the zeitgeist, those students 
who wish to swim with the tide claim that both the methods that they employ and the 
conclusions they arrive at are strictly scientific. They ignore the fact that there are 
wide fields of human thought and enquiry in which scientific certitude cannot be 
reached. Art criticism is one of these fields. For the art critic, as for the worker in 
many other spheres, “Probability is the Guide of Life.” But to decry all conclusions 
that are not purely scientific is to confess oneself a sciolist. For he who does this ignores 
the laws that govern a considerable part of his own conduct day by day. 

The fact is, as Professor Venturi claims, that art criticism, with all its limitations, 
is “our only means of understanding a work of art as art.” And it is just because the 
scientific critic focusses his attention on the purely intellectual elements in a work of 
art, and disregards its spiritual content, that he altogether fails to comprehend it. 
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Professor Venturi’s book should be read not only by all who are interested in the 
art of today, but also by all who are interested in art history. For “what is lacking,” he 
writes, “in almost all the books and articles on art history today is the consciousness of 
the artistic result or quality of the work of art.” “The artistic quality of the work,” he 


adds, “is generally overlooked by art historians.” The artist’s imagination, he states, 
transforms all the elements assembled in a work of art so that they become almost 
unrecognizable. “In this synthesis, in this transformation — lies the individuality of the 
work of art.” 

It is the function of the critic to tell us how far, in his opinion, the artist has 
achieved the purpose that he had when he set out to paint. The critic will then record 
his own emotional experiences in the presence of the picture: he will tell us what his 
own sensations were. Thus, in some cases, the work of art may become a starting point 
for a new creation, a creation in a different medium of expression. 


—R. Lancton Douctas, New York City 


THE YOUTH OF MICHELANGELO. By Charles de Tolnay. Princeton University Press, 

1943. 295 pp., 292 plates, $15.00. 

Any book which conscientiously brought up to date our knowledge of Michelangelo 
would be an important book; one which supplements that knowledge with new docu- 
ments, both photographic and archival, would have still more claim to our attention; 
but a book written by a scholar who has already shown so keen and fresh an interest in 
Michelangelo and so penetrating an understanding of the great artist's work and per- 
sonality as de Tolnay has done, is assuredly a landmark. The newly issued volume is 
only the first of a projected series and takes Michelangelo to the threshold of the Sistine 
Chapel. It includes a detailed account of the known events of the first three decades 
of the artist’s life, a thoughtful reappraisal of his early works, followed by a catalogue 
raisonée of the existing and the lost works and by de Tolnay’s own list of apochryphal 
and falsely attributed works. Out of the very fullness of his knowledge the author 
has added six appendices dealing with such interesting subjects as Michelangelo's 
generosity and the degree of freedom allowed him by his patrons, each of which might 
have proved the matter for an article in a learned journal. 

Michelangelo is treated as a real person, not as an abstraction, and his works are 
considered both as actual creations of a human hand and as expressions of a truly 
profound soul. Much of the comment is original, most of it is persuasive; but it is not 
so flawless or so ponderous that one is not stimulated to think further or sometimes to 
disagree with incidental points. The present reviewer, for instance, is least sympathetic 
to the rejection of the Manchester Madonna as a work of 1495 or 6 (surely the 
marvelous heads reproduced in Sir Kenneth Clark’s One Hundred Details, plates 81 
and 92, reveal an inventive and not a derivative artist?) and to its exile among a group 
of neurotic, contorted Madonnas, quite possibly by someone like Mini, c., 1515, as 
de Tolnay suggests. But such differences of opinion only serve to highlight the fascina- 
tion of the book and to point up the richness of its material. 

In appearance the book is worthy of its subject. It is dignified in presentation and 
has typographical style. The illustrations are clear and good. The author was himself 
responsible for taking many of the negatives, and the points of view chosen for the 
camera have given us much new information, especially about the sculptures. Un- 
happily, the conditions of natural lighting in the churches and museums were rarely 
ideal and the backgrounds were usually irrelevant and cluttered, as they must neces- 
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sarily be unless a great deal of trouble is taken, so that one sometimes still has to guess 
at the beauty of the originals. It is to be hoped that captions may appear under the 
illustrations in the later volumes of the series, for the Princeton Press has adopted the 
current inconvenient practice of listing the plates first and then merely numbering 
them, which necessitates a good deal of turning back and forth. And since this is a book 
to be studied, and not simply read through like a novel, still more cross-indexing would 
be helpful, such as an indication under each illustration of its number in the catalogue. 
One more cause for congratulation is the excellence of the English; exoticisms of 
expression are so rare in the smoothly running prose that one appreciates how well 

Miss Farley has done her job as translator. 
— RUTH WEDGWooD KENNEDY, Smith College 


THE ENJOYMENT OF ART IN AMERICA. By Regina Schoolman and Charles E. Slatkin. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1942. 792 pp., 739 reproductions, $10.00. 


This large and handsome volume is an excellent baedecker of the art in American 
public collections — the art in other words available to the public. The selection of 
reproductions is good, the general introductions to the various fields competent. 

There always are, in such anthologies, a few startling omissions, and there are 
some weak spots. A serious and surprising one is the poor and sketchy treatment of 
the history of American art. Outstanding masterpieces such as Ralph Earl’s portrait 
of Judge Oliver Ellsworth and his Wife in the Wadsworth Atheneum and Gilbert 
Stuart’s portrait of Mrs. Richard Yates in the National Gallery are omitted while 
several poor examples are included. Both text and plates for the American section 
seem radically slimmer than the importance of the field warrants, especially for a 
book of this title. One might have assumed that American art would rather have had 
a dominant importance. 

One last reproach — and that has to do with format. The book is so outsized and 
heavy that it would have been well to arrange the plates so that they could be exam- 
ined without need for frequently turning the book about in proceeding from page to 
page. This would have made possible a less athletic and more purely esthetic “enjoy- 
ment of art in America” as here presented. —jJj.L. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


CuRRIER & Ives, PRINTMAKER’S TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Harry T. Peters. New 
York, Doubleday Doran, 1942. 41 pp. text, 192 plates, $5.00. 

JOHN Mix STANLEY AND His INDIAN PAINTINGS. By W. Vernon Kinietz. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1942. 40 pp. text, 27 plates, $5.00. 

PERSIAN MINIATURES IN THE FoGG Museum OF ArT. By Eric Schroeder. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1942. 166 pp. text, 30 plates, $5.00. 

Notes Hispanic. New York, The Hispanic Society of America, 1942. 129 pp., illus. 

ENGLISH PAINTERS — HOGARTH TO CONSTABLE. By Andrew C. Ritchie. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. 61 pp. text, 36 plates, $2.25. 

ARCHITECTURE IN CAMBRIDGE. By Theodore Fyfe. Cambridge, University Press, 1942. 
120 pp., illus., $2.00. 

DRAWING THE R. A. F. By Eric Kennington. London, Oxford University Press, 1942. 
143 pp., illus., $3.00. 
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UNRECORDED EARLY AMERICAN PAINTERS 
Listed by the late Frederic Fairchild Sherman 


JoHNson, J. A. In September, 1939 I examined a picture of “New-York Shanties,” 
painted in oils on canvas, 1437/4,” high by 2334” wide, inscribed on the reverse 
“New-York Shanties 1880, J. A. Johnson.” 

KINGSLEY, ADDISON. I have discovered but one canvas by this painter of the “Pickett 
School” representing a Farm in Winter. Painted in oils on canvas and signed in 
full at the lower right, it is 29” high by 39” wide. It is a really attractive picture 
of its type. 

Kirsy, W. F. Early in April, 1940 I examined at Harry Stone’s book-shop in New 
York a view of a “Roadside Inn — Winter” by this artist, signed at the lower left. 

DETWILER, JacoB. The single picture I have seen by this unrecorded artist is a 
Winter Scene of dubious merit painted in oils on canvas and measuring 233/,” in 
height by 32” in width. It is signed at the lower right on the reverse, “Jacob 
Detwiler, Reading, Pa.” 

Becx, C. H. There is a Colorado landscape by this artist, painted in 1813. 


BeEsE, H. There is a 25 by 36 inch view of Washington Crossing painted by Beese 
about 1850. He executed also Virginia and Hudson River landscapes. 

BuLLaRD, O. A. There is a picture of Ethan Allen standing by the bed of his sister 
painted in 1807 by this artist. 

CaTTon, CHARLES. A painter of genre, born 1756, who died in 1819. 

DEGRAILLY, ——. A Hudson River view by this artist, dated 1840, was sold at 
auction in New York in 1936. | 

Heiss, G. There is a View of the Ohio River with a Covered Bridge, twenty miles 
above Pittsburgh painted about 1839 by Heiss. 

Hitcucock, C. There is a signed picture by Hitchcock painted in Rhode Island in 
1847. 

Tuorn, J. C. A picture entitled “The Locks” by Thorn was sold at auction in 
Philadelphia in 1938. The artist was born in 1835 and died in 1898. 

WAKEMAN, THomas. A painter of water-color views of cities who flourished about 
1850. 

LEHMAN, GEORGE. In September, 1939 Harry Stone showed me at his place in New 
York a very creditable watercolor view of a Scene on the Delaware Canal, 17 
inches high by 2314 inches wide. Light green predominated in the composition, 


through which the canal passed in the foreground, a village showing beyond in 
the middle distance. It was signed and dated at the lower right “Geo. Lehman 


pinx 1827.” 

Dur Fey, Mrs. E. B. On March 7th, 1940 I examined a very creditable Still Life of 
plums, peaches, grapes and a pineapple on canvas, 14 inches high by 20 inches 
wide, signed and dated, 1867, at the lower right, by this artist. 

Hare, WILLIAM. This artist painted a picture of the Whaling schooner Mary C. 
Terbell of Providence, R. I. in 1825. 
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